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there is today of a generous spirit of toleration. If we are to develop a common
life and achieve common ends, then think less and talk less of communal rights and
think more and more of common duties. It will be thus that you will justify your-
selves and the University which is launching you forth today^ in the larger life of
the country. Face the world with confidence, in a spirit of high resolve and noble
purpose and with the faith that the best is yet to be.

The Osmania University Convocation
The following is the text of   the   address   delivered   by   Natcab   Zulgadr   Jung
Bahadur at the Convocation of the Osmania University held in 1345 Falsi (1936) :
YOUR EXCELLENCY, FELLOWS AND GRADUATES,
Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, was
selected to address the Convocation of the Osmania University this year. It is hardly
necessary to dilate on the advantages of inviting men of learning and culture from
outside. A great author figuratively describes the meeting of intellectual people as
the friction of stones that produces fire. In the case of the Osmania University,
which, by adopting a vernacular of the country as its medium, has carved a new
path in the realm of University Education in India, it is particularly desirable that
outside educationists should inspect it and give us the benefit of their views and
critical observations. It was on considerations like these that His Exalted Highness
graciously approved of the selection of Sir Shah Muhammad, who was, however, pre-
vented from accepting our invitation this year owing to important engagements at
home, and as there was little time left to select some other distinguished gentleman
especially an outsider, it fell to me, in compliance with orders, to take Sir Shan
Muhammad's place on this occasion.
Ladies and Gentlemen, as the problem of higher education wore   aspects of a poli-
tical nature in India some thirty years ago, so under changed circumstances of to-day
it appears to be fast assimilating the characteristic feature of Political Economy.   The
Convocation address of the last few years are   full   of   discussions   of   an   economic
nature, and comments on the material benefits ane   economic   results   of   University
education prominently dominate a number of these learned discourses.   It   is   obvious
that no educational institution can remain unmoved or unaffected   by   the   prevailing
conditions of society around it, but to attribute functions   of  an   employment _agency
to our colleges, or to judge the success of education on the   material basis of its pro-
fit-producing potentiality, would hardly   be   in consonance with the   nobler aims and
ideals of instruction.   And, before we become nervous at the   reports   of  increase in
the number of our "educated unemployed," it will be of   advantage   to   compare the
progress of our higher education with that made by some   other   nations   of _to-day.
Even in British   India,   the   latest   statistics   show the   number of students m Aits
Colleges   alone   to   be   more   than   75,000.   If   the   period   for    higher   education
be   taken   to   be   from   15   to   25 years   of   age,   then out of a   total   population
of   about   53   million persons of University age, nearly 13   per   each   ten  thousand
are   having   purely   liberal   education    in   these   British   provinces   of   India.   Jn
contrast to this the total number of students in the Nizam College and   the   Osmania
University   Colleges   throughout   H. E. H. the   Nizam's Dominions was till last year
no more than   1612.   This means that out of a population of nearly B million PQJlsons
of TTnivereity   age   2,998,000 remain   out   of its   portals, and about 6,   in 10,000, or
only ar single   sonl among every 2,000 young persons of the State, enjoy the privilege
of having-'Ms or her name registered on the rolls.
Turning'to' some other countries whose educational progress must serve as an
example and incentive to our own endeavours, we find that in Britain, leaving aside
the numerous class of professional students more than 54,000 scholars were attend-
ing Arts Colleges ; and from these figures an average may be worked out to show
J&at the number was proportionately 11 times greater than that obtaining in India,
latest -available reports of our own Asiatic neighbour, Japan, reveal the number
in the University stage as more than 130,000, although the total popula-